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MeCECRGE CUULY 


< Mr. Euncy, ~enen did you learm abcut the 
recommnaissance photcs that oreved there yere Soviet 
offensive missiles in Cuba? 

aA Cf sourse I mew that ve tad teen concucting 


teconmnaissance flishts, and I «new in fact for 2 variety of 


3 


reagcns arcut the specific filght which vas going cut 
the Sundsz. 

Eut ay first vord that there was hard evicencs that 
there were indeed missiles betng tnstalied in Juba came 
fn the evening ὦ fonday -- that's Honcay, the i5th of 
Cetcher -- ὉΣ a telepnhore call frem 3 eclieague in the 
Intellisense Agency. 

Q What did you do then? 


A Well, I talie? vith hia about it -- difficuls 


Δ) 


guarded vay, satisfied ayself that the evidense vas ceing 
aralizzed and put tozetcer in 3 fcrm thst yvcuic ce Ludcrtant 
and effective fcr ldymen, that the officers of che 
Government short cf the President vho needed to mmow vere 
teing informed. 

And then I asked nyselif whether I should telephone 
tne President that evenings, and I decided not tc. 

2 At that time vas that? 

A That was about 6:20 in the evening. 
2 why did you decide not to teli the President? 

A The President asked me that question several 
months later, 1. aAsrensky, and Σ am going to tell you what 
I tcld him. That tnis vas 3 very impertant piece of 
informeticn indeed and that ve would neec to be dead sure 
it vas rignt and ve του need to have the evidence in such 
a form that be could ce sure it vas richt, anc his princtpal 
associates: that it was not ἃ matter of a telephone call 
from a prefessicnal tut a matter cf photograpiics cloy-uns, 
and have all the precf which tie analysts vere inéeed 
required te give us in the next days, and that would ποὺ 
be ready until the fclicving nornizg. 

This was not a matter which σοῦ be discussed 


tn the telephone except 15 the mest suerced Vay; beat it 


Was 4 secret, that it was very taportant that it should stay 
& secret until the ?resident decided what to co 3bcut it; 
that the people he veuld vant to talk to, I happened to 
knew Secause cf meetings earlier that cay, were scattered 
around tcwn at different dinner parties; that nothing 
would te more dansercus to that secret than to have 8 
sudden meeting called; that if ne did ποῦ call δ meeting 
there was nothing the President could do. 

He had been out campaigning until early Hondaz 
morning, up im Nev York, as I recall ft, amd the best 
thing for him and the test thing fcr the reset of us vould 
pe to sleep cn this, work on {t in the mcrning. 

I think I'd de that again. That's what I tcid 
him in early '63. He never came back to 216. 


= He never made any coment? 


nap an een τ» 


3 hy did you decide act to tell the President, 
Ay. Eundy? 

A He aszed nme that questicn 2 or 3 ucnths 
later, and I wrote him a memo, and let se summarize that 
for you. 


Pimst, this vas a terribly fmportant piece of 


infcrmation, and in order fer it to be avatlabie to act cn 
we had to mov it vas 30, net fust 3 matter of a shone call 
out a matter of photjogrephic blceweups and cther hard 
evidence of the hard evidence, which wouldn't ce avaicirle 
untill the next morring, 

second, it was a secret, and the fact that it vas 
2 secret wis impertant to the decisions he vould have to 
take, 

To xeep {t a secret there mist be no people called 
away from dinners, and all the people ke needed vere all 
over the town at dinners that night. 

ΤΟΣ, he was tired from campaigning, there yvasn't 
anything ne could do that night tf I telenhoned his tut 
worry about it. Uetter to wait mtil aprnins, 

That's what I teld him. He never came back to 


“αι 


say that vas wrong. I'd do it again that vay. 


2 When you told the Presicent the next morning 
about the missiles, what was his first reacticn, what 
orders did he give you, what informaticn did he ask 70 
for, when did he ask you to cali? 

A Well, his first reaction vas the same reactian 
that anyone vould kave whe hed heard about it. Let's 


Start that acainm.. ecesecec 


MSI 


8 When you told the ?resident the next norning 
about the missiles, what was his first reacticn, what orders 
did he give to you, , what information did he vant tc have, 


whem did he ask you to caii? 


A Well, his first reactiqo vas that ve must 
make sure and were we making sure, πὋ vould there be evi- 
dence cn which he could decide that this vas in fact really 
the case. 

Bis second reaction was that if it were so it <as 
obvicusly a most serious matter and that we must act. 

Right fron the beginning {t was clear to me that in his 
own mind there must be action, anc the question vas mily 


what “ind of acticn. 


Q It eculd ποῦ be tolerated that the missiies 


vould be {n there? Nas that his reactian? 


a That we aust do sonething abcut tnis 
situation, let m put it that vay, and tat ve must in fect 
act to end it. Yes, that vas clear. 
His next reaction was, are ve studying tais 
further, vere the additicanal flights cn omer. fhay were. 
And his next reaction was that he would like to 
have a meeting premptiy, and he teld ze whe to cali anc 


who to call to the sweeting, shich I dtd. | 


=} Mr. Eundy, you have a phrase that you use fn 
tne white Nouse about setting trains in motion. what 
trains did you set in motion after that ueeting at 
the ?resident's request or order? 

A The principal thing, as I say, was tec call 
tozvether the people he acst vanted to connult with, make 
sure they vere there when he vas reacy to talk with ‘shen, 
which was ἃ little later in the morning; wuake sure that 
the photographic blow-ups and these other photographic 
demcnstraticns, - that there vas indeed hard evidence, 
necessartiy believable hurd evidence, and that 5.5 abcut it. 


fren there on 16 was 2 satter ΟΣ talzings Lt out. 


ΑἹ What were the courses of acticn that vere 
eventually considered? 

a Well, af course you couid do nothing. 
Sometimes during the veek as ve locked at che possibile 
consequences of any given course of actitn, ali cf us in 
ditferent ways came back to the noticn that perhaps one 
could live vith this. 

Ewut we always discarded it, and as I say, the 
President discarded it from the first. 


You eculid taxe a dinlomatic track of pretest or 


ecmplaint in the United Nations cr public diplomatic process 
with the Soviet Unicn. 

then you could gO to the more drastic actions, 
woich soon sorted themselves out inte three, each with 
variations: blockade or quarantine of tnais or that element 
of what mizht be caning into Cuba; an air attack pinpointed 
in more or less decree upen the missile instaliaticans, 


or an ali-cout invesion. 


Q Was one course of action ever consicered, the 


use of nuclear vweapcns am om part? 


Q What vere the courses of actio that vere sconsidercd 

at thet point in the crisis? 

A Vell, you name it and we taimed adcut it. 
Rumning up the scale, you could start with nothing. and 
as we locked at the possibilities during the veek, I tnink 
nearly all of us at ome time or ancther came back to think 
about the possibility of just sitting still, aithousn Tf 
must say the President, himself, frem the beginning, as 1 
have said, tock an opposite vier. 

You coulé take a dinlesatis course, protesting, 


trying to mebiiize oppoesiticms in the Guitedc Nations, in 


He) 


tae Security Council; raising the issue diplomatically 
aisectiy with the Soviet Unicn. 

Seyong words you cculd move to action. δοῦλος 
fell into three classes: Blcekade cr quarantine agafirset 
some or all of the things caming into Cuba; an air attack 
against the missile installations or asainst the air 
couples of defense; or finally, an invasion. 


Q Having considered all these courses, the 
President finally decided in favor of a bleskade. Why? 

A well, that's an encrmous question, and Z can't 
2ive you but the trtefest of ansvers. 

I tnink ais Dundamental reasoning was that of all 
the sccurses availabie tanis was the cone which came nearest 
to a balance between the requirement of putting effective 
political pressure upon the other side and the requirement 
thet Ghat pressure se placed cm them in such 2 vay as to 
leave an cpening for peaceful settlement in which the 


missiles vould came out of Guba. 


ᾷ Raving cansicered ali these courses, the 
Presicent finality decided in fayor of 3a Dbicckade. Why? 


A I think the President's cbjective in maiine 
his choice was to calance the requirement of a course 
sufficiently strong to get tha atssiles out against the 
reduirement of a ccurse which would lead the vay toa 
pesceful solution; avofd an incresse of pressures anc forces 
that aight lead to all-out var. 

and I think that while he was never satisfied that 
any sourse was good, he found this cue the least msatis- 
factory fram this point of viev. 


g The President, only the President and the 
handful. of his advisers -- be has said 15, including 
yourself -- vere able to see the crisis in the round, in 
ali of its aspects. Did the President -- did you at any 
manent 7561 deep down that we stoce οὐ the brink of nuclear 
war? 

a First let ae say I think aniy the President 
end not any of his adviscrs vas able to see the thing in 
the round. I thing that's the uature of the ?residenc; 
amd the mature of the Presidentiai responsibility. 

Then let me say that I couldn't ansver for hia as 
to hor sreat he may have thought the danger was, beeeuse 


that's a lonely question. 


For myself, I vould say that I think the danger of 
an iImmedfate nuclear action by eltaer side vas never ἃ 
matter that seemed to me today or tomorrey in terms of 
tmninence, tut that what did seem himily lizeliy, ncre 
lixely than not, vas that ve might have a series of 
dinlenatic and partial stepa which mignt lead to a constant* 
deepening crisis fren vhich in fact ve might not be able 
to elimi aut witheut 2 nuclear exchange. 


Q Fhet a process perhops had been started which 


cculd comsetivably escaiate into a nuclear var, is that 147 


A We were in a pesiticn in which there was 8 
greater danger than at any time in the nuclear age that 


that aicht aaepyen. 


2 You hseve ssid, it. Bundy, tat it wasn't 
nuclear var but the painful ehcices that uight confront tre 
Tnited States that perhaps concerned everyome mCSt, 43, 
for example, Xnrushchev soving against Serlin. Can you 
teil us about that? 

A Well, when I say that nuclesr var ves act 2b 
any stage something that seemed lizely to happen the next 
mormming, and vhen I say that the real dancer vas a tightening 


not of dansercus choice, Jet se give you an esample. 

€n the Saturday merning of the seccnd week of the 
criais, the cperer #8 against the secret week of the crisis, 
the Soviet Zovernment proposed that they σου gull their 
miseties oct of Cuba if we would pull ours cut of Greece 

That was a possible acluticn in the senve that the 
femediate crisis would have ended, but ΚΦ, was the gravest 
kind of political danser for ua because if we had done 
that against -- at the point of a gum in that fashion, the 
Atlantic Siliance might well have come unstuck from cne end 
to another, 

That's the kimi of risk with which ve were ccnfronted. 
That 15 the kind of cheice 2gainst vhich we vere measuring 


our moves in those weeks. 


2Q a>. Bundy, do you think thats the President 
judged in evalueting Br. Thrushciey and his policies, that | 
Eurushchay, 11:05 himself, was seeking every vay, ¢ven in | 
the mest dangerous amcnent of the Cuban crisis σ΄“ every way 
tc avoid nuclear war? 


3a I dentt think thatis guch of 2 questicn. I 


den't think I will deal with that. Or rather, it's too tough.,| 


i 
i would zive jou an smswer Saat wouldn't adé& uz. | 


“ΟΣῊΣ 2 © SCUND 2 


did you feel that the situstion was developing im suck a 
fashion that it could begin a precess that micht erd in 


muelear var? 


Δ Cf sourse the whole point of the crisis vas tha 
δὺ might end in nuclear var, but I did uot feel, myself, at 
any peint fin that week that in the next 24 hours ve were 


᾿ 
ῷ ar, ΒΊΟΣ, at any point in this critical τρεῖς 
iizely to face tuat particule desperate result. 
me danger wis that in the precess of move and 
ceunteremore ve mish. have ἃ deepening Siplematic and 
ailitary crisis and δ confrontatia whieh vould ον in 
tunis direction, lead us down thes desperste read, and ve 


Wouldn't be 8018 to climb back un. 


I don't feel that at any point nucleer var vas 


NE AN SS 


going to happen in the next six hours, Ido think, and 
I think ve all “felt duving that veek that thts vas the 


nearest, we'd be to a avclear var in the 255 of the atom. 


Q hx, Sumiy, exactly how did you find out that 
Khrushcher vas going to teke the ulssiles out? 
ὰ Well, we all found οὐδ by She same ἼΘ223, ἃ 


public nessage Ureadeast over soe Nosecy State radia. I z0t 


- a 1 - ὦ ζ ν - 
che 2irgst takes on that mesgace a3 I Was 3ivting acre at 


tn the staff roca on Sunday acrnmins. I russ 
ί 
out of the room, ay colleagues now tell ne, telerhkcned 


g 
ᾷ 
ἢ 
ἢ 
εἰ 
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the >resident, ὙΠῸ ves in 223 querters, 
or it. 

Ye asked ne to sring the message to Sim Se toast 
Se σουϊ see it cn his way to church. Σ did that. and 
we all felt that the vorid tad chansed and changed for 


the tetter. 


SOE 29D SOOO αν» δον» παν 


him the essence 


Well, on Sunday torming ve vere 3itting 26 =r reaktast, 


It had been ἃ terrible nist, Saturday alsht, ami ve τοῦ 
the vord, as everyone else cid, ty =essame sver tre toscoe 
State vadic. Y tees the first takes of tha nessacse 


EP Sa ἂν ἂν ἀρ 


ge they game out of 


Well, on Saturday night, as you 6.311, tensica 
was very hish, anil we went to bed reeling 1t was soe worst 


night of she crisis, ποῦ smeving what the nemuing Would 


bring. 
Sunday mornins did bring news foun Shrushchey thet 
he vas taking the missties out. Σ ποῦ shat word, as Σ 


-" te 4 - themnie Sans τ. ie Ὄπ θα Ὁ 
eall it, sitting at >reakracs tere. ΣΦ τοῦς ἅπῸ tissu 


TO meet his om his way ta church 2 iittis ater, cring 
é 


hin the full messace, amd I did that. 


1 Mz. ἼΣΩΣ, when σοὺ all mealizced that 
Was cover, cam you recoliect vhnat vent on cere in tne White 
Neuse, amy conversations vith the Cresicent, sonvretsaticrs 
ameng the staf?, lcoking tacx at that past, anc chat 7ou 
had gctten savely past that terrible mementt 

A I don't recali any talx vith ths President 
about the aeaning cf the day tecause the weaning was so 
clear. 

I 2o remember that it was a very deautiful 
morning and that τὸ aad suddenly cecane mary times more 
beautiful. and I am sure the rresident felt the same 

it 


way from the feeling betyveen wa as ve talxed atcu 
2 Mp. Bundy, the ?resident im 3 >rees conrerenc 


- 


that he held vith the three radio and teleyizsicn netvorss 


said this: Tre Soviet nissites im Cuba seemed an erfort 
to materially change the salance ΟΣ pever. They vere 


Blamnine in Nevember, he said, to cpen te the vorld ire 


fact that they hac these aissiles so siese to tne United 


a I think the way the resident say it and the 
way all cf us say it wasn't go nuch 2 marrow question of 
tne missile >delance. It vac ἃ question of a political 
chalisnee vhich if not met would be 7olicved by ἃ still 


eraver challenge orebably et Berlin. 


It was really a test as to whether Shrushckev or the 


I thin’ tre Presfdent did. 


OO Oe rE BE BSEB BOSH DOE OSB OBO 


2 What vere the thoughts -- vaat vere 7ou 
41) thinking amd salting apcut when you iratsed the nessaze 


thst Zumday vhen the orisis at last was ΕΣ, 


A After the first 2ereat moments of nappdiness 
the great problem om Ciulay vas what tire σα what the 
Tora cf the Aserfcan itatement should ies. 
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